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ABSHJACT I 

At present, a number of creative approach^s^re being 
employed with regard to learning problems. In the past, learning 
problems were dealt with in segregated classrooms or schools. 
Although future approaches are still a matter of conjecture, 
mainstreaming will figure as an important factor in these approaches. 
Two approaches currently used in integrated activity curricula are 
described in this paper: (a) the physical activity program that . 
encompasses regular and adapted physical education programs as well 
as intramurals and interscholastic sports, and (b) the program that 
diverts physical education students into specialized class settings. 
Traditional categorical methods of educating children are no longer^ 
of much value. Because physical educators have always been faced wi^th 
a wide range of individual ability levels, they should be least 
threatened of all teachers by the introduction of students at 
different ability levels. The physical education program should be a 
well balanced one, including motor abili'^y capacities as well as 
functional fitness and recreational skill development. The Athens 
Onit of the Georgia Retardation Cente^ represents a position similar 
to that experienced by a learning development teacher: children 
identified by the public school or other learning-service agencies as 
having difficulty in developing their abilities are referred to the 
Center for short-term diagnostic workup of an educational program 
that suits the child and can be continued upon return to the 
community setting. (PB) 
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INTROD UCTION 

— 1— ^ _ \ 

The term, mains t reaming , conjures up all sorts of expectancies 
from educators and lay public alike. The physical educator who is 
presently in day-to-day contact with school children views with 
jaundiced eye such terms as: decategorization, normali7.ation, 
mains treaming, individualized, prescriptive teaching, as well as 
labels depicting a specific disability of a student. 

The special education teacher and his colleague, the special 
physical educator, are no better off. They, too, are in the midst 
of this identification crisis (26 p. 4). Ef^Mcacy studies, examin- 
ing the performance of children in special classes in deference 
♦:o regular class placement have not produced clear directions 
for resolution of this problem (21 p. 29) (19 p. 32-37) (26 p. 34) 
(5 p. 27, 28) ( 16 ^p.ll5). The present difficulty in ascertaining 
significant differences in performance within the two settings 
may well be the difference between a programatic approach and 
one that involves a mission-oriented approach. Missions, in this 
context, are meant to en'^ompass teaching or instructional func- 
tions rather than involving a specific discipline or program goal. 



^Research Syrriposium Presentation: National AAHPER Convention 
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PAST AND PRESENT STATUS 

With what has been said providing a hazy background, "where 
presently are we in approaching the intent of mains treaming? " 
The first slide represents my perception of our present status, 
(Between City Limit slide). I felt the city name of Between as 
further beir-^ appropriate-, since the city is the same distance 
from the University of Georgia and the oapitol city of Atlanta. 
The next question would perhaps be, "what are we between?" (This 
and That s ign ) . 

This , in the past, has been exemplified by the segregated 
classrooms or totally segregated schools. A physical educator 
may or may not have had responsibilities for these classes of 
children. Involvement usually centered around the teacher's 
interest, time, or in a few caaes budgetary considerations. 

This (store front sign), at the'present, is exempli fied by 
a number of creative approaches. Development in the area of 
prediction and prevention of learning problems has already 
brought the establishment of infant stimulation programs. In 
physical education, transitional programs, as in the form of 
adapted classes, have been accepted as part of the education pro- 
cess for some time. Rudimentary steps have also been taken in 
providing activity adaptations within the regular physical 

; education class. 

f 

I 

FUTURE STATUS 

* That (side of store sign), which will be the approaches of 

I the future, is still a matter of conjecture. The courts (29) (31) 

I and the legislatures (20) have already set the pattern. Mainstream- 

I ing is here. The direction, then, of our future research endeavors 
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is quite clear. No more efficacy studies; instead how can the 
most value be developed for each child in our schools? 

Approximately 10 to 12 percent of public school age children 
are disabled to the point of needing special services (25 p. 7). 
As depicted in the next slide, developed from Harold Love's 
text (25 p. 17), this population encompasses 95 percent of the 
mild and moderate retarded who, in the vast majority, presently 
live in their local communities. This should point up that educa- 
tion's responsibility to personalize and advance the leorning of 
all children is ncrt^ i simple task. 

GEN ERAL APPROACHES 

The next series of slides attempts to represent some general 
approaches presently utilized in establishing an integrated acti- 
vity curriculum. The first figure (riVer slide) indicates a 
student's movement through a school curriculum. The figure of a 
large river with' parallel streams and intersecting tributaries 
is the total physical activity program, encompassing the regular 
and adapted physical education classes as well as intramurals 
and interscholastic sports. Physical education, therefore, becomes 
non-categorized. All students are assigned to a regular class. 
Attitudinally then, such integration develops the feeling that the 
regular teacher ir> the primary learning coordinator, whereas the 
coach or adapted teacher provides for furtaer activitj^ enrichment 
or remediation. 

The next figure (river and dam) was orawn with a dam as a 
barrier across the mainstream. Representative, then, are approaches 
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that divert regular physical education students into specialized 
class settings. A sport such as basketball is of interest to 
all, yet four wheelchair students do not make a team. The interest 
and competitive instincts in the sport, however, may not be any 
less as in others. Usual intramural activity could be played on 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons; however, these same students 
could also play on Thursday if they participated from a wheelchair! 

r 

IDENTIFICATION OF CA ^FGO RIES 

The next slide (river figure) allows for a moment reflec- 
tion; Placement of a student in any program in the pubJic school 
must be made upon valid reasons, not simply as a cause of psycho- 
metric testing. It ,is interesting to realize, however, that 
whether a student participates in a non-categorical manner will 
be precipitated by how his abilities aiTd'^sab il i t i es are, in 
fact, categorized! 

The presently utilized approaches should not be accepted as 
a panacea for mains t reaming . (academic and society mainstream 
slide). Special classes will always be maintained as well as 
temporary classes for short-term enrichment and/or remediation. 
Many totally segregated classes presently operating, however, must 
be terminated. If 3 percent of public school age children are 
retarded, yet only 1 percent of this population can be identified 
as adults, do we not have the responsibility for academic main- 
streaming when life's participation will be in society's mainstream? 

TOTAL DEVELO PHKNT 

The next figure (child program slide) represents, in con- 
ceptual form, an endeavor toward developing an individual within 
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the realm of physical activity. The outline of the student 
represents the parameters that encompass the mission of physical 
education.. The internal line?, drawn as nerves or biood ve,ssels, 

f 

depict sub units of work in specialized areas that are initiated 
if appropriate behaviors or learning/skill decrements <^re 
encountered. ' 

As with all physical educators, the first order of business 
_is to define the mission, and more specifically, the objectives 
which need to be met. Each child has specific capacities and 
abilities needed to be nurtured. The figure presently shown 
attempts to convey this concept through the number of entry 
level points and sub unit intersections. You^might further note 
that unity within the individual is portrayed; however, no 
attempt was intended to emphasize time and effort of participation. 
(Turn of f slides ) . 

BALANCED PROGRAM 

As was noted at a recent meeting on exercise physiology, 
there appears to be a shift of program emphasis within our 
discipline, from functional fitness to motor ability capacities 
(11). It is not the intent here to take issue but to indicate 
what appears to be a trend involving increased attention to a 
"sport concept." It is the intent to point out that a balance 
must be the ultimate goal. A unity must be sought which allows 
a student to move torward; to prepare for successful participation 
in meeting life's expectancies. All children need to attain com- 
petencies involving motor abilities. Particularly is this 
important during the developing years (37 p. 13). 
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Functional fitness and recreational skill cUvelopment should 
not, however, be shuffled into the furtherest and darkest corner 
of the gymnasium. Our intent must be to utilize each studaarlf's 
status and needs as indicators of programs to be developed and 
not allow artifical program priorit -.as dictate the learnings 
and skills to be derived. 

The physical educator has always !'?.'n faced with a wide 
range of individual ability levels. He has developed programs 
'such as adapted, int^murals, and i nr p r r,cholr:s L i c sports in 
order to faster challenge and increased skill. Thus of all the 
regular teachers in the school, the pnysical educator should be 
the least threatened by the introducuion of a student with perhaps 
some further variance in some skills, yet be of a similar level 
of development in- other respects. 
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APPROACH -OF A UAF 

Even without complete clarification of the future missions 
in physical ed^ucation, work must ptoceed toward developing 
appropriate settings and methods for eliciting skill acquisi- 
tion In all children. The process of "resourcing," coupled with 
prescriptive teaching, appears at present to be favored methods 
of approaching the mains t reaming concept. In like manner, a 
"learning development teacher" has been identified as one trained 
as both a teacher and diagnostician (35 pp. 7-10). This person 
is responsible for evaluating the student and organizing the 
school program as to maximize successful par t i c ipat ian in the 
total curriculum. 

The Athens Unit, Georgia Retardation Center, represents a 
similar position to that of a learning development teacher. 
Children, identified by the public school or other learning- 
service agencies, having difficulty in developing their abilities, 
are re^Eerred to the Center for short-term diagnostic workup^ 
and construction of a prescriptive teaching program. The Center 
is identified, therefore, by public education as a resource 
unit; a diagnostic/prescriptive Center which provides an adjusted 
amount of time to develop, implement and evaluate an educational 
program that suits the child .and can be continued upon return to 
the community setting* 

P RESCRIPTIV E TEACHIiNG 

The individual pi scriptions developed within the Center 
program, cut across education disciplines .ind are usually carried 
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out in a group activity setting. The following series (slide la) 
of slides represent samplings of the (2 weight train, protocols) 
presc5.1p t ive teaching utilized in physical education (4 symbol 
and 4 coding slides). Types (slide lb) of programs and entry 
levels are ascertained during activity presessions. During this 
time, (slide 2a) a student learns the symbolic coding process 
while the instructor is allowed the opportunity to identify entry 
levels (slide 2b) for activity participation. The symbolic 
coding process has not only allowed for easier comprehension on 
the part of the* student (slide 3a) but presents an easily under- 
stood and acceptable report when submitted (slide 3b) to the 
teacher in the community. 

The development of programs as depicted here (slide 4a) are 
certainly not new. Ongoing programs and reports in the literature 
(slide 4b) have been available for some time (1) (2) (6)» The 
important point (slide 5a) involves not only its success in 
segregated class settings, (slide 5b) but the demonstrated 
effectiveness in promoting a student's movement into regular 
classes with likelihood of greater acceptance. 

SUMMARY 

In summary then, and from the vantage point of "Between" 
(City Limit slide), it is becoming quite clear that traditional 
categorical methods of educating children ate of limited value. 
The ultimate question relates to the importance of terms such as 
retarded, physical handicapped, developmental disabled and gifted. 
In terms of educational goals, "do these names add anything to 
the development of a system for educating a student?" If not, 
then the question becomes, "shouldn't they be done away with?" 
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